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Educational Research 


Survey Curriculum Problems and 
Practices Ohio Schools 
EDGAR DALE 


the heads Ohio schools regard important 

curriculum problems? they need outside help 

solving them? These were two key questions that the 
Research Committee the Ohio Superintendents 
asked last year the 288 county, city, and exempted-village 
superintendents Ohio. Here the way did it. 

December, 1947, the Ohio superintendents were sent 
list thirteen important curriculum problems. The superin- 
tendents were asked check the four problems which they 
regarded most important and those for which they needed 
outside assistance. The returns from more than two-thirds 
the superintendents showed that the following four problems 
were not only the most important but were also those 
which superintendents wanted They are listed the 
order importance: 


New basis for evaluation child growth and development 
Organization and administration in-service education 

Vocational and educational guidance 

Improvement citizenship education 


The second question which the Research Committee wanted 
answered was: “To what extent are certain specified good prac- 
tices being followed each these important curriculum 
problems?” 


second questionnaire was, therefore, sent the superin- 
tendents. included from good practices under each 


Arnold, Kent State University; Boda, Dayton public schools; 
Edgar Dale, Ohio State University; Fawcett, Akron public schools; Herschel 
Litherland, Bowling Green State University; John McKnight, Maumee public schools; 
Rice, Mentor public schools; Holy, chairman, Ohio State University. 

complete report the first questionnaire can found the article Paul 
Spayde, “Major Curriculum Problems Ohio School Superintendents,” Ohio Schools, 
XXVI (April, 1948), pp. 186-87. 
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problem area, which the superintendents were check either 
“followed regularly,” “starting experimenting with prac- 
tice,” “do not These good practices were form- 
ulated the committee the basis their own judgment and 
study the literature. The specific items also suggested 
superintendents the variety good practices involved attack- 
ing these curriculum problems. Under Citizenship Education, 
such good practices the following were included: 

Each school encouraged adjust the citizenship education pro- 

cedures fit its specific community needs. 

Pupils participate the “government” the school, and their respon- 

sibility increases they mature intellectually and emotionally. 
The returns from this questionnaire were not good from 
the first. About one-half the superintendents replied, while 
over two-thirds replied the first one. The highest percentage 
returns was from the city school superintendents; the 
exempted-village schools were next; and the county schools last. 


did the completed questionnaires show? First, city 
schools led checking good practices all four prob- 
lem areas. For almost every item all four areas, the city 
schools reported greater percentage “we regularly follow 
this The exempted-village school systems were 
usually second, and the county schools last. 

Second, good practices were stated more prevalent the 
areas Citizenship Education and Vocational and Educational 
Guidance than Evaluation Child Growth and Develop- 
ment and In-Service Education. The last two problem areas, 
lowest the extent stated good practices, were regarded 
more important than the first two the superintendents the 
first questionnaire. These were also the areas which greater 
number superintendents expressed need for outside help. 

For each practice, tabulated the percentages city, 
county, and exempted-village school superintendents who 
checked “followed regularly,” “starting experimenting 
with practice,” “do not practice.” copies 
this complete tabulation were sent the 288 school superin- 
tendents Ohio. 

shall report here only the percentages all the school 
superintendents (city, county, and exempted-village school sys- 
tems combined) who checked the various practices “followed 
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The results the four curriculum problem areas 
will presented separately. The last section this report will 
devoted overview the responses all four cur- 
riculum areas. 

not know how valid these judgments superin- 
tendents are. Maybe they are overestimates what going 
on. did not check the schools first hand. But even the 
data are not entirely valid absolute basis, they probably 
give accurate picture the relative position these practices 
Ohio schools. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


the nineteen good practices listed under In-Service 
Education, only two were checked “regularly followed” 
least per cent the superintendents; four were 
cent; and six less than per cent. These classes divide the 
table which follows, showing the percentages the superin- 
tendents who said that the listed good practices were regu- 
larly adhered to: 

Per Cent 


Regularl 
least per cent the superintendents: 


Teachers affiliate with professional N.E.A., 
local, county, and district organizations; departmental organiza- 
tions, state and national scope 
professional library, circulating centralized, and consisting 
books, periodicals, yearbooks, research studies, reading lists, etc., 

maintained 

Staff planning conferences are held directly prior the opening 

Faculty committees are studying salary schedules, tenure, marking 
and promotion, etc 
School visits within the system, trips neighboring schools, labora- 
tories, and experimental centers are encouraged 
Study groups are working problems related philosophy, cur- 
riculum, course study, source materials, textbooks, etc 

Salary increments are allowed for summer-school attendance and 
The services specialists are used specific problems reading, 
language arts, conservation, health, mental hygiene, etc 


request the Bureau Educational Research the complete mimeographed 
report will sent. 
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Films child development, mental hygiene, problems method, 
Visiting consultants work with local staff school 
Teachers participate summer work conferences problems 
reading, language arts, conservation, health, mental hygiene, and 


Expense allowances are provided for staff members attend pro- 


The Evaluative Criteria are being applied locally self-evalu- 

less than per cent the superintendents: 

School time used for faculty meetings and study 


Local workshops current school problems are conducted 
school time 


The staff employed twelve-month basis, thus providing 
additional opportunity for faculty participation planning the 
Teachers are given opportunity participate the exchange- 
The Evaluative Criteria serve the basis for appraisal visiting 


sabbatical-leave plan, with full partial salary, operation 


TEACHER UNDERSTANDING AND EVALUATION 
GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


the eleven good practices listed under Evaluation 
Pupils’ Growth and Development, only one was reported 
“followed regularly” least per cent the Ohio 
superintendents. 


Per Cent 
Teachers make use pupils’ cumulative-record cards which include 
data health, test results, extra-curricular activities, record teach- 


er’s, principal’s counselor’s conferences with pupil, and information 
concerning the family 


The following three good practices Evaluation were 
Teachers co-operate formulating educational objectives for use 
evaluation and re-planning the work the 


Students have regular opportunities evaluate different parts the 
school program through student councils, home-room discussions, and 


Policies pupil promotion are developed co-operatively teachers, 


From per cent the superintendents reported that 
they regularly follow these five good practices Evaluation: 


Per Cent 
plan has been set whereby teachers and parents can confer con- 


cerning the development child group children.......... 
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PROCEDURES FOR IMPROVING VOCATIONAL 
AND EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


addition reporting grades, teachers make periodic reports par- 
ents describing the child’s behavior and 
definite plan effect whereby teachers can exchange informa- 
tion with the school psychologist, visiting teacher, school physician 
nurse, guidance counselor, etc., discovering educational needs 
Teachers encourage students evaluate their own work and behavior 
through student-teacher conferences, student use 
Teachers make their own anecdotal records the needs and interests 


Less than per cent the superintendents checked regu- 


lar adherence the following two good practices Evaluation: 


Per Cent 
Teachers have opportunity understand their pupils better 


through such plans having group pupils assigned the same 
teacher for two three years the elementary school, and the use 
“core curriculum” the elementary high 
Teachers use instruments such social-distance test and social- 
adjustment inventory determine the adjustment needs the 


the thirteen good practices listed under Vocational and 


Educational Guidance, the following two were checked regu- 
larly followed least per cent Ohio superintendents: 


Per Cent 
The schools have permanent cumulative record which includes such 


information marks, test results, interests, extra-curricular activities, 


health, work experiences, and personal 
Up-to-date occupational information and college catalogues are avail- 


The following four good practices Vocational and Edu- 


cational Guidance were reported regularly followed 
per cent the superintendents: 


Per Cent 
Regular classroom teachers emphasize the occupational aspects their 


courses and attempt integrate job opportunities and the general 
plans their pupils. 
The testing and guidance program includes the use the following 
instruction and individual counseling: reading tests, intelligence 
tests, interest inventories, English and arithmetic achievement tests, 
and mechanical and clerical aptitude 
Representatives from business, industry, labor organizations, class 
instructors, and others, bring vocational information for students 
through “‘careers-week” regular assemblies 
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Each student has least once year the opportunity least one 
30-minute interview with counselor about educational and voca- 
tional plans. 


From per cent Ohio superintendents checked the 
following good practices Vocational and Educational Guid- 
ance: 


Per Cent 
Experienced persons from outside the school are available inter- 


view students regarding vocational 

home room maintained which each group has one full period 
each week free for home-room activities 

least one period day for four weeks (20 periods) eighth 
ninth and eleventh twelfth grades given occupational and 
educational planning. This usually done social-studies class 
home room 

full-semester course given human relations related field 
such psychology 


The following two practices were reported regularly fol- 
lowed less than per cent Ohio superintendents: 


Per Cent 
One full-time trained counselor, with time for counseling and free- 
dom from such responsibilities attendance and discipline, avail- 
able for each one thousand pupils 
Follow-up studies graduates and drop-outs are made 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


the thirteen good practices listed under Education for 
Citizenship, the following two were checked regularly 
followed over per cent Ohio superintendents: 


Per Cent 
Teachers and other members the school staff are encouraged 


take part community activities. This includes co-operating with 
volunteer agencies, working with civic groups, 
such the League Women Voters, etc. 

Pupils help each other and the school through proper care school 
property, helping the cafeteria, hall duty, safety patrols, improve- 
ment appearance rooms and grounds, etc 


The following three practices Citizenship Education were 
checked regularly followed per cent Ohio 
superintendents: 


Per Cent 
Each school encouraged adjust the citizenship-education pro- 


cedures fit its specific community needs 
Pupils participate the “government” the school, 
responsibility increases they mature intellectually and emotionally 


Sent 
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Local community resources such the courts, police, health officials, 
and taxation bodies are used the schools present realistic pic- 
ture present conditions. These resources include field trips the 
pupils, use local officials for class assembly, 


The following four practices Citizenship Education were 
checked regularly followed per cent the super- 
intendents: 


Per Cent 
Students are taught, through organized experience, evaluate, and 
discriminate their use of, radio, books, magazines, newspapers, and 
Teachers have made serious effort increase the amount 
pupil planning order give practical guidance democratic pro- 


definite part the educational program each school devoted 
intergroup, intercultural, and international education.......... 


Work experiences are planned for pupils public and private organi- 
zations, such the Red Cross, Community Chest, hospitals, settle- 
ments, recreation agencies, etc. This enables them discover 
what involved the work these organizations.............. 


Less than per cent Ohio superintendents reported fol- 
lowing regularly the, following four practices Citizenship 
Education: 


Per Cent 
Through organized curriculum plan, pupils discuss, plan, and act 
problems related their own lives 


Young people are given opportunity work with adult city, 
neighborhood committees education, recreation, educa- 
course study citizenship has been developed which indicates 
purposes, materials, and projects for the different 
Summer programs are developed give pupils experience direct- 
ing recreation, work experience, conservation, 


superintendents are certainly sensitive the broad 
curriculum problems In-Service Education, Eval- 
uation Child Growth and Development, Vocational and 
Educational Guidance, and Citizenship Education. They would 
like outside help from such groups the Ohio Education Asso- 
ciation, the Ohio Superintendents Association, and the state 
universities. 

Ohio schools have, however, already begun attack these 
important curriculum problems. The most progress has been 
reported Citizenship Education. Three out four superin- 
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tendents report that their teachers and other staff members are 
being encouraged take part community activities, and 
pupils are co-operating the care school property. 

However, found less than one out four superintend- 
ents reporting regular summer programs for pupils, regular 
courses citizenship education, opportunity for young people 
work with socially constructive adult committees, and organ- 
ized pupil discussion and action problems related their 
lives. 

Vocational and Educational Guidance, only per cent 
the superintendents reported having trained full-time 
counselor, and per cent reported having regular follow-up 
studies graduates and drop-outs. Much progress has been 
made, however, Vocational and Educational Guidance, 
keeping cumulative records for each student, and making 
available current occupational information and college cata- 
logues. least out superintendents reported regularly 
following the latter two good practices. 

Within Evaluation Child Growth and Development, 
only per cent the superintendents reported that their 
teachers regularly use such instruments social-distance tests, 
social-adjustment inventories, and on, evaluate the social 
and emotional adjustment children. Only per cent 
reported having the same teacher carry group children for 
two three years and using the “core curriculum.” 

also found that least per cent the superin- 
tendents report that their teachers make use pupils’ 
lative record cards evaluate and understand their children. 
Seventy-one per cent stated that their teachers take part 
formulating educational objectives for use evaluation and 
re-planning the work the school. 

Six the nineteen good practices listed under In-Service 
Education were reported regularly followed less than 
per cent the superintendents. Most schools not yet grant 
sabbatical leave. Although some teacher exchanges have been 
reported, only per cent the superintendents reported regu- 
lar exchange programs. Perhaps these “good practices” are 
more debatable, too, than most the others listed the 
questionnaire. 

the other hand, found almost universal affiliation 

[Continued page 


Occupations Counseling 
FRANK FLETCHER, JR. 


Part 


term counselor has come into common usage re- 


cent years. Like the term know 

general what meant, but each person may have 
different meaning when comes specific definition. Many 
writings counseling have dealt with the subject broad 
manner, with little discussion types areas coun- 
seling, such vocational, educational, marriage, personal- 
adjustment, social-adjustment, religious, employment, and 
other specialty areas counseling. Relatively few writings, 
however, have dealt with specific duties and occupational break- 
down. Although some descriptions certain counseling occu- 
pations have been published, systematic endeavor cover 
the total field counseling has previously been undertaken. 

Counseling the broad sense means new. 
professional basis, relatively recent development. The 
period since the first World War has seen great strides the 
promotion and spread formalized counseling, and the move- 
ment has gained acceleration since the second World War. The 
future promising for counseling even though the exact nature 
all aspects the trend not readily apparent. Counseling 
approaching professional status, and certain areas 
already are professionalized. Counseling performed under 
varying conditions and integral part many occupations. 
long list occupations could prepared which incorporate 
counseling duties varying degrees. 

Even though professional counseling has gained sturdy 
foothold modern society and the future appears bright, 
obvious anyone acquainted with the field that the aims and 
purposes counseling are not entirely clear. Yet, effective and 
steady progress depends large extent upon the development 
clearly defined aims and purposes. One means this end 
the study and clarification the organization and the duties 
counseling occupations and essential characteristics individ- 
uals these occupations. Rapid expansion the field has 
resulted considerable variation, and possible confusion, 
regard organization and occupational breakdown from section 
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section the country. Variation also present within states 
and even among agencies institutions the same local area. 

Under these conditions not possible arrive immedi- 
ately set occupational descriptions that would entirely 
applicable all areas, agencies, institutions. here 
assumed, however, that compromise descriptions would 
valuable first step clarification. compromise description 
meant occupational description that based information 
gathered from selected sources representing wide range 
areas, agencies, and institutions, and summarized pre- 
sent good common-sense description that might become 
standard the future. The descriptions presented here are 
this type. pretense made that these descriptions are 
definitive. possible that future trends may necessitate 
entirely different occupational breakdown and correlate descrip- 
tions. These descriptions should considered tentative until 
further information and future developments either validate 
invalidate their applicability. 

The occupations counseling covered this study are 
selected group from the total number occupations incor- 
porating counseling duties. The occupations covered were 
selected being primary importance, since only limited 
number could initially studied. Many other counseling occu- 
pations might well studied and described comparable 
manner. 

The descriptions presented this paper are based ex- 
tensive information gathered from many different agencies and 
sections the country means questionnaire and personal 
contact. attempt made each description include 
duties and qualifications that are essential all counseling 
positions, such ability establish rapport, acceptable appear- 
ance, and other personality characteristics. Emphasis placed 
those duties and qualifications which tend discrimi- 
native among the various occupations counseling. 

Publication this study divided into two parts. The first 
part presented herewith gives five descriptions counseling 
occupations non-educational agencies follows: vocational 
counselor, community agency; employment counselor; rehabil- 
itation counselor; vocational adviser, Veterans 
and personal counselor, Veterans Administration. 


first four these descriptions were adapted from Shartle, L., “Occupations 
Psychology,” American Psychologist, (December, 1946), pp. 559-82. Additional in- 
formation was obtained, and many additions and changes have been made the descriptions. 
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article this subject, published the next issue the 
BuLLETIN, will include descriptions eight types counselors 
found public-school systems and colleges. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR, COMMUNITY AGENCY 
DUTIES 


Provides educational and vocational counsel applicants com- 
munity center, non-profit community-supported agency, and re- 
fers cases appropriate agencies for further assistance when needed. 
Collects background and personal data, selects, administers, and scores 
appropriate tests; interprets findings client and assists planning 
future employment educational program. May attend case con- 
ferences with other counselors for discussion special cases. 

May recommend client other agencies for financial, medical, legal, 
other assistance which that particular agency does not provide. 
May place applicants desiring jobs within policy limits agency 
refer clients other agencies for placement. 

Co-ordinates activities own agency with those other community 
agencies and promotes general good will. Suggests and consults other 
counselors improvement services own agency. 

Plans, promotes, and conducts group guidance for young people 
regarding problems vocational adjustment. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


M.A. degree usually required with courses clinical, abnor- 
mal, social, and vocational psychology. desirable have some 
college work sociology, economics, case work, guidance, and statistics. 

Clinical, educational, vocational work valuable but 
may not required for employment. 


One must able gain rapport counselors, work congenially 
with others, and able meet the public. 


PROSPECTS 


This may entry position for various types counseling. One 
may start counselor and work guidance director the social 
agency. 

Many communities are expanding their work this area. Inter- 
ested persons should get touch with the various community and social 
agencies regarding opportunities. Salaries range from $1,770 $3,000. 


II. EMPLOYMENT COUNSELOR 


(Occupational Counselor, Vocational Counselor) 
DUTIES 


Interviews applicants needing assistance through counseling 
placed. Obtains pertinent facts regarding education, experience, and 
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interests. Utilizes work-history information and test results and dis- 
cusses with the client possible alternative occupations. Gives occupa- 
tional information and other information and assists the client 
reaching vocational decision. 

Gathers and interprets employment and occupational information 
order advise applicants concerning occupational trends and employ- 
ment opportunities consistent with their capacities and interests. 
Informs applicants training facilities and other services available 
the community; assists securing appropriate training other ser- 
vices; makes referrals other agencies when necessary. 

Provides information and technical assistance other staff members 
counseling and related problems, and works with other staff mem- 
bers suggesting suitable employment for the applicant. 

Gets contact with employers telephone and personal visits for 
follow-up purposes, co-operation with the placement interviewer. 
May get touch with employers and secure job openings for appli- 
cants. 

co-operation with the placement interviewer, develops and main- 
tains working relationships with employers, other agencies, and inter- 
ested community groups carrying the counseling program. 
Follows with the applicant the extent necessary for his further 
adjustment training. 

Relates physical capacities handicapped applicants physical de- 
mands various occupations and jobs and assists employer-service 
representatives locating placement opportunities. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


most states, work public employment offices requires from five 
eight years governmental, business, industrial, professional 
experience, with one three years full-time paid employment per- 
sonnel vocational-guidance work. Successful completion training 
accredited college university may usually substituted 
year-to-year basis for undergraduate and graduate work guidance and 
counseling, tests and measurements, interview techniques, occupational 
information and industrial psychology, with minimum requirement 
one year vocational guidance related experience. private 
agencies there usually emphasis educational ‘attainment, B.A. 
M.A. being required with major psychology, guidance, and 
related subjects. 

The counselor must able establish and keep good working 
relationship with the applicant, other staff members, and community 
agencies. must able develop and evaluate all information with 
respect individual’s vocational potentiality and occupational adjust- 
ment, and motivate the applicant recognize his problem and take steps 
remedy it. higher levels, ability plan, instruct, and supervise 
required. 
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PROSPECTS 


State public employment services employ varying numbers coun- 
selors, according local need and appropriations. salary, promo- 
tional possibilities, and number counselors vary considerably each 
state, according the general level salaries paid the particular state 
government. Veteran’s preference regulations also vary among the states. 

With the increased emphasis counseling the public employment 
service, continuing and growing need for counselors anticipated. 

There also considerable increase the demands for employment 
counselors private agencies. 

Entrance salaries range from $1,500 $2,400. More responsible 
positions range from $2,500 $3,200. Supervisory positions range 
$4,500. 


REHABILITATION COUNSELOR 
(Rehabilitation Training Officer) 
DUTIES 


Renders vocational, educational, and other types advice phys- 
ically and mentally handicapped who are entitled state aid. Rec- 
ommends and arranges for training and placement. May specialize 
one type handicapped, such the blind deaf, may counsel 
all types need arises and agency services permit. 

Collects all possible information each assigned case from the indi- 
vidual personally, institutional case histories, social and health agencies’ 
records, educational records, and other sources. May request special 
information from social case worker. 

May administer intelligence, aptitude, and interest tests counselee 
arrange have them administered. May develop validate spe- 
cial tests for the handicapped. 

Studies medical history and consults with medical authorities regarding 
physical and environmental limitations. 

Counsels handicapped person for future vocational and educational 
plans, using all available information, including tests. 

Recommends hearing aids, orthopedic aids, lip and Braille lessons, and 
other techniques aid handicapped persons rehabilitate themselves; 
refers case appropriate specialists needed determine need for 
special devices; arranges for appropriate training necessary. 
Investigates training facilities and future employment potentialities, 
following determination potential areas training. Carefully 
checks feasibility training program. May supervise training 
check regular intervals progress. 

Arranges, upon completion his training, for suitable placement 
case refers case the placement specialist agency staff other 
agency for placement. 


Makes long-term follow-up all cases. Maintains complete records 
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for all cases. May interview and counsel relatives handicapped 
aid the rehabilitation process. 


Interprets rehabilitation program public, professional, and civic groups, 


QUALIFICATIONS 
The B.A. M.A. degree preferred, with major rehabilita- 


tion, social case work, psychology, speech. Desired courses are 
psychometrics, vocational rehabilitation, counseling, personality malad- 
justments, personnel management, social case work, medical informa- 
tion, and other areas, depending field specialization. 

Some experience social case work, counseling, work with handi- 
capped persons speech clinics and schools for deaf blind, 
vocations teacher, valuable. least one three years’ experience 
preferred. 

One must patient and understanding and able gain confidence 
client. Since this work often involves working and living insti- 
tution, personal adaptation institutional living may essential. Loss 
hearing sight may not disqualifying factor many cases. 


PROSPECTS 


There seems increase state services for the handicapped, 
and demand for more skilled workers. Eventually much the work 
the Veterans Administration regard disabled veterans may 
delegated state agencies. Federal subsidies for vocational rehabilitation 
have given impetus better services this area and will apparently 
continue so. 

the state bureaus for vocational rehabilitation there are starting 
positions vocational counselors working district supervisor 
state supervisor. Opening positions might various schools for deaf 
blind teaching, counseling, and testing. States differ the amount 
centralization these agencies. 

The salary ranges from $1,500 $4,500 higher with types 
positions varying from speech specialist with B.A. degree vocational 
counselor with Ph.D. who directly responsible the director the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Bureau. 


IV. VOCATIONAL ADVISER, VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Guidance Supervisor, Chief, Guidance Center) 
DUTIES 


Advises eligible veterans vocational objectives and appropriate 
training and educational goals the basis the veteran’s back- 
ground, experience, and test results. Determines eligibility for train- 
ing under Public Law and directs veterans the proper procedures 
for instigation on-the-job formal training. 
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Supervises maintains occupational-information library file for 
use counseling. 

May supervise administer tests and the scoring tests. 

May supervise psychometrists and other advisers and direct guidance 
center. 

May review the counseling conducted vocational appraisers 
vocational counseling center under contract the Veterans Admin- 
istration and certify the recommendation for payment. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Four years undergraduate work are necessary. Graduate work 
not required but may preferred the hiring official and may 
substituted for experience, depending upon the level position. 

One three years personnel work, social work, college teaching 
appropriate areas, other pertinent experience are required. One 
two years administrative experience these areas are required for 
higher positions. 

Must possess skill personally dealing with counselees and able 
express oneself adequately writing. 


PROSPECTS 


Employment vocational advisers the Veterans Administration 
has passed the peak and may reduced further the future. Oppor- 
tunities the future will relatively few and limited largely replace- 
ment advisers who have transferred other employment. Persons 
interested should consult official Civil Service announcements for 
exact requirements. 

There are five levels positions, with salaries ranging from $3,727 


$7,432. 


PERSONAL COUNSELOR, VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Psychologist Personal Counselor) 
DUTIES 


Counsels veterans who manifest personal problems which interfere 
with successful vocational rehabilitation, such veterans being referred 
vocational adviser vocational rehabilitation training officer. 
Assists veterans the solution personal and social maladjustments, 
using appropriate therapeutic techniques. 

Confers with vocational advisers and vocational rehabilitation 
training officers furthering vocational rehabilitation veterans 
counseled. 

Refers veterans with indications serious mental emotional dis- 
turbances Veterans Administration Mental Hygiene Clinics 
authorized private mental-hygiene clinics. 
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QUALIFICATIONS 


Must have completed college university recognized stand- 
ing all academic course requirements except thesis for Ph.D. degree 
psychology have earned credit for list required courses 
psychology. addition, three years progressively responsible 
ence are required the area applied clinical psychology instructional 
clinical psychology the college the case all Civil 
Service appointments, veterans receive preference status. More specific 
information may obtained from the Veterans Administration. 


PROSPECTS 


The future employment prospects for this position are not clear. 
probable that the number openings will limited. 

There clear promotional opportunity this position, except for 
various administrative positions the Veterans Administration. the 
Ph.D. degree held, individual becomes eligible for appointment 
psychologist, Veterans Administration, for which there are 
many openings. 

Appointments are made this position one pay grade only— 


Experiment Learning 


Number Systems 
DARRELL HOLMES 


THE spring 1948 some elementary ideas concerning the 
nature number systems were presented seventh- 
grade arithmetic class the Indianola Junior High School, 
Columbus. this time, consideration was given such ques- 
tions as: How count? What What the 
largest number the number system? Can 
invent number systems with bases other than ten? con- 
sidering these questions was assumed that children would 
considering those ideas essential understanding our number 
system. During the four class periods spent this topic the 
children were encouraged give free rein imagination. 
the end this unit test was given, the results which indi- 
cated that more than per cent the children understood the 
meaning various number systems. 

One year later experiment was conducted which at- 
tempted answer the following questions: Can children the 
seventh grade learn some relatively difficult ideas concerning 
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number systems? the children who have studied different 
number systems better understand our own system? Will chil- 
dren who have forgotten how count number system 
whose base other than ten re-learn this skill more quickly 
than children who have not studied other number systems will 
learn it? 

Seventeen children the experimental class were matched 
with other members Grade VII-A, according five vari- 
ables: sex, age, intelligence quotient, final seventh-grade arith- 
metic mark, and the ratings three teachers. consequence 
this rigorous matching, atypical children did not participate 
the experiment. Stated differently, the children who were 
this experiment were taken from the middle normal 
distribution. 


tests were given these children successive Fri- 

Questions 15, 16, and Test which were 
concerned with number systems, ideas which the experi- 
mental group alone received instruction, are quoted here: 


TEST 
SOME STATEMENTS ABOUT NUMBERS 

You will find the words “number system” used the statements 
[which follow]. example number system the one which 
use every day. The “base” our number system “10.” 

Directions: Listed [here] are some statements about number sys- 
tems. Some these statements are true. If, after reading statement, 
you think that true, circle the the left the statement. 
you think that statement false, circle the the left the state- 
ment. you mark statement false, please indicate your reason the 
space provided. Remember, any part statement false the entire 
statement false. Here example how judge statement: 

count follows: one, two, three, four, and on, are 
not using numbers from number system. 
Reason: are using numbers from our system. 
you will notice that this statement Therefore the 
[should circled] and the reason why false has been stated. 

our number system were the base eight, then would read 
follows: 
Reason: 


tests were constructed the writer and were submitted for criticism group 
graduate students specializing the teaching mathematics. addition, they were 
criticized Harold Fawcett, John Kinsella, and Lowry Harding, professors concerned 
with the teaching mathematics. 
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15. were marooned island with nine other persons could 
invent our own number system. could group them “threes.” 
did this, would count using number system the base “three” 
and would look like this: 

10, 12, 20, 21, 22, 100 
Reason: 


16. group our persons three when count them, then “11” 
really means set five persons and one person left over.” 
Reason: 


20. have talked about number systems different bases. You make 


your own system the base Count the dots below, using your system 
the base four. 


Questions and Test were concerned with ideas 
about numbers general with which the experimental children 
had had experience and with which the control children may 
may not have had. None the other items included Test 
was specifically emphasized either the experimental class 
the control class. 

The following table gives the mean scores Test made 
the children the two groups: 

Experimental Group 


Control Group 
Difference 


Inspection this table shows that the children the experi- 
mental group maintain clear-cut superiority over their pair- 
mates. The obtained (3.95) significant beyond the 
cent level. From this fact one would conclude that, within the 
limitations the sample and the variables controlled, the chil- 
dren the experimental group are superior those the 
control group their knowledge numbers and number sys- 
tems—including our own. 

Although the groups are small the further classifications 
the items Test shown Tables and give additional 
insight into the achievement the pupils. The figures are 
always favor the experimental group. Inspection 
Table shows that the ability learn ideas concerning number 
systems not completely dependent intelligence. Note, 
with one exception, the means rise the averages the intelli- 
gence quotients increase. the other hand, the data suggest 
that number ideas can understood with varying degrees 

following are measures the statistical significance the mean difference: 


standard error mean difference .567, obtained 3.95, one—per cent level 
and the degree freedom 16. 
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meaning the three levels intelligence classified here. Note 
that the mean score the low experimental group higher 
than the mean the children with high intelligence quotients 
the control group. 

TABLE 


THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 


Intelligence 
Quotient 


(1) 
than 


Between and 100.... 
More than 100 


Number 
Pairs 


Exceptional 
Group 


Control 
Group 


TABLE 


Mean ANSWERS ACCORD- 


Question 


Experimental Control 


Groups Group Group 
(1) (3) 
All other 13.4 


Table compares the mean scores the three categories 
questions included Test The first group questions was 
concerned with ideas which the experimental children alone 
had received instruction; the second, ideas with which the con- 
trol children may may not have had experience; and the final 
group, ideas with which both groups were familiar. The com- 
parison mean numbers shows that the scores the children 
the experimental group were superior those the children 
the control group each question category. For example, 
average children got the four questions discussed with 
the experimental group correct (see Column 2), while the aver- 
age for the control group was 


WILL observed that the first three items Test II, 
reproduced here, are actually guides which explain detail 
number series arranged three different bases. These, 
understood, will lead the children through steps that should 
enable them write the number systems varying bases 
which are asked for the last three items the test: 


) 
(2) (3) (4) 
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TEST 
INVENT YOUR OWN NUMBER SYSTEM 


Since the dawn time many different number systems have been 
used. Most these number systems have had base. For example, the 
base the number system which use every day ten. 

Here example number system: 

You recognize this system immediately. the system which 
use every day. What the base our system? tex. When say 
our system really mean that have one group ten units 
and units left over. 

Here example different number system: 

this system the base mine. When write “10” mean that 
have one group nine units and units left over. 
Here different example: 

this system the base eight. When write “10” mean that 
have one group eight units and none left over. 
Here another example: 

this system the base seven. You write the next four numbers. 
Remember that “10” means one group seven units and units left 
over. 

Here another 

this stem the base five. You fill the blanks. 

Here another 
this stem the base four. You fill the blanks. 


The table which follows lists the results Test count- 
ing new number systems, which was designed test the 
“re-learning” ability the children: 


Mean 

Experimental Group ......... 


Since the obtained (3.1) beyond the cent 
level (2.9), the data indicate that, within the limits the 
sample and the variables controlled, the children the experi- 
mental group were able re-learn more material than those 
the control group were able learn. 

[Continued page 


Standard error mean difference .56; obtained 3.1; cent level 
significance 2.9; and the degree freedom 15. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Horrible Example 
years ago last September, the children certain 


family which had recently moved from eastern 

Midwestern state entered the public school their new 
community. their former home the children had been en- 
rolled school which regularly made use wide range 
direct experience the education its pupils. 

Among the children was sixth-grade boy whose curriculum 
included elementary-school science. his new school this 
subject was taught teacher who knew very little about it, 
and had very little interest it. Her teaching consisted 
assigning certain number pages the book and hearing 
recitations the assignments. was textbook teaching the 
worst sense that term. 

One day the lesson was about crayfish. During the recitation 
the boy asked, Smith, can down the creek back 
the schoolhouse and see some real crayfish?” “No, Johnny,” 
the teacher replied, “you’re not old enough for that. You study 
your lessons carefully and the time you’re the ninth grade 
you will old enough and will know enough such things.” 

This incident such perfect example bad teaching that 
one tempted let stand with “no comment.” But should 
pointed out that the fault lies not merely with the teacher 
and the school concerned: teacher-education institutions share 
the blame. There are entirely too many students who have 
completed preparation for elementary-school teaching sec- 
ondary-school science teaching without having had experience 
learning and teaching through firsthand experience with real 
things. Nor this true merely teachers these fields; 
equally true with respect teachers social studies. Many 
these have not had experience learning and teaching through 
the work city council, participating the activity 
civic organization, and on. 

Any institution which recommends for standard certification 
person who has not had such real experience with things, 
least his own field teaching, who has not demonstrated 
his ability use this method his own teaching, remiss 
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Books Read 


Manual Civilization: Digest Human Experience. New 
York: William-Frederick Press, 1949. 133 

This remarkable opus promises guide out prejudice and 
means dissipating the fogs doctrine and vapors abstract thinking” 
(Foreword). Beginning with complete scheme for world government based 
upon local town meetings, presents appropriate educational system. The 
fatuity and inherent viciousness all theists are revealed. All philosophers 
are shown purveyors void metaphysics and ethics hollow abstrac- 
tion, evil when offered guide the good life. indoctrination 
tolerated. “How can justify others attempt implant our moral 
ideas and dislikes them?” (page 51). Only the ideology partnership 
colleagues, which, “encompassing the enterprises government,” alone 
can “known the principle democracy,” can assure freedom, welfare, 
and safety (page 

There follow, support and for good measure, summary the his- 
tory the race, statement all the principles natural science, consid- 
eration the functions and organization the arts and crafts, scheme 
for universal language, and other bits knowledge needful for modern man. 

The value the work practical guide discounted the ease with 
which the anonymous author slides from the “was” history and the “is” 
current analysis into the “let there be” Utopian prognostic. For example, 
find (page 118) that marriage has been sublimated into “mating.” “This 
change allowed mating become purely voluntary association free from 
titles and licenses and mortgages and incantations” (page 119). close 
student existing institutions might call this anticipation. 

Warner Wooprinc 


Sr. J., al. Education for the Health Services. Albany, 
New York: Bureau Publications, State Education Department, 1948. 
170 pp. Report the Temporary Commission the Need for State 
University). 

This report survey medical, dental, and nursing facilities, 
factors affecting supply health personnel New York State, and the 
responsibility that state regarding health. The second section, divided into 
three chapters, devoted facts regarding physicians and medical schools, 
dental personnel and dental schools, and nurses and schools nursing. Each 
gives the the schools and implications for the future. The remainder 
the book deals with newer concepts—medical centers health-service 
regions—the summary, and conclusions. 

Although economic and cultural standards and supply health person- 
nel are high New York any other state, there deficiency 
provision professional educational facilities, serious shortage personnel, 
and general imbalance distribution. much direct relationship 
between the adequate numbers health personnel and the well-being the 
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public exists, there justification the state’s taking the responsibility for 
the health its citizens. Every effort should made “to eliminate financial 
barriers, raise standards service, and foster research and improve- 
ment” (page 29). 

One-half the medical and dental schools operate budgets far below 
basic minimum requirements for the conduct satisfactory educational pro- 
grams. schools nursing, students are carrying the financial load the 
school through hospital services and student fees. Many schools have inade- 
quate support provide comprehensive training and relief from excessive 
service duties. Increased financial aid professional education essential 
the purpose professional schools produce the 
practitioner 


physicians, dentists, and nurses equipped for group practice 


community health centers, ready serve the modest- and low-income groups who need 


their services. Basic emphasis must devoted the maintenance positive health, 


the prevention disease, and rehabilitation (page 126). 


. . . . . . . . 


Students must taught (as they will some day practice) professional teams which 
include ancillary personnel and which coordinate with preventive agencies. [Basic this] 
the undergraduate course itself must provide instruction the mechanics organizing 
and administering medical group (pages 141-42). 


Abundance statistics makes this survey worth-while reference, bring- 
ing light inadequacies our health facilities and professional educational 


programs. suggests our path for the future. 


Low, The Educational Philosophy and Practice Art 

Museums the United States. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1948. pp. 

Mr. Low’s provocative book divided into three parts: exposition 
the developing philosophy the American museum since 1870, evidenced 
chiefly the writing museum personnel; analysis extensive opin- 
ion poll museum directors, followed summary current practice 
nine eastern museums; recapitulation the author’s own museum phi- 
losophy, with implementational suggestions. The book, unindexed, concludes 
with excellent bibliography and brief appendix. 

The typical museum charter espouses public service and enlightenment 
the institution’s principal objectives. Before these objectives could 
realized approached, the young museum has had assemble and classify 
material for display. The author believes that these curatorial activities, 
dependent the trained connoisseur art historian, have dominated the 
museum’s policy-making and activities the expense the museum’s public 
service. Mr. Low believes that the educational function the museum should 
its primary focus. 

This educational function not teach the history art nor develop 
and serve the public’s aesthetic enjoyment, but bring the public broader 
awareness culture-history. Although the validity this conception seems 
almost self-evident the author, was not for the forty-two museum 
directors interrogated, only two whom specifically supported the culture- 
history And Mr. Low’s geographically limited survey museum 
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programs omitted many places, such the Walker A:t Center and the Akron 
Art Institute, where the ideal museum ‘community service projected. 
More discussion and study the aims and methods museum education are 
needed than are provided here, but Mr. Low’s study far the best which 
has appeared, not only summary developments museum education 
America. The book important not only for museum educators and directors 
but for college art teachers and all those interested the museum’s welfare. 


SEIBERLING, 


Crary, al. The Challenge Atomic Energy. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1948. pp. 

stated the Preface, 
there doubt, looking the destructive power atomic energy, that this job 
serious business; but also true that looking its peaceful promise also hopeful 
business. this serious, hopeful enterprise public enlightenment that urge 
teacher and adult leaders commit themselves. 

this end, public enlightenment, this booklet successfully presents the 
material necessary for intelligent discussion the problems arising from 
the facts atomic energy. Here one finds very readable chapter the 
physics atomic energy, the facts which are essential background 
understanding the universal availability atomic energy and its pos- 
sible future uses. Here one finds authoritative discussions the social impli- 
cations atomic energy. One finds outline the development the 
thinking the Atomic Energy Commission regarding international control, 
and discussion the areas disagreement between Russia and the United 
States. 

this booklet are gathered together the ideas many reputable 
References value and sources audio-visual material (with evaluation) are 
given, together with teaching and discussion suggestions. 


The Seeks Religion. New Haven, Con- 
necticut: Yale University Press, 1947. pp. 

“Ever since Harvard University was founded furnish educated 
ministry for the colonies, religion and higher education have worked together 
for common ends. Moreover, that they should has continually been 
upheld necessary and proper” (page 1). The present study the result 
systematic appraisal the ways which the college seeks keep the two 
working together. begins with review the situation two periods, 
1900-18, and 1919-46. Most the problems higher education had 
their origin the first period; but there was marked change the situation 
the second, that the secularization education reached its peak about 
the time the first World War. Investigation was made into the attitudes 
toward religion the church-related college, the independent college, and 
the tax-supported institution. Attitudes varied philosophies education 
among the “progressives,” the and the “liberals,” 
emphasis upon any form organization religion, through emphasis upon 
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the intellectual aspect, the view which marks the majority college edu- 
cators—that religion the central integrating factor the values life 
whole. 

The programs nine different universities the East and Midwest are 
described, including Yale, where the author received his Ph.D. degree, and 
Denison, where played significant part setting the Denisunday 
student program. This modestly avoids mentioning. 

The book thorough and excellent study the problem and the situ- 


ation, fully documented. Every worker the field student religion should 
become familiar with it. 
ALBERT 


Soviet Education: Its Psychology and Philosophy. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1947. pp. 

The words “Soviet education” the title this book are rather mis- 
leading, for not description the system education the Soviet 
Union. Instead, the work consists primarily collection quotations from 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin, and their disciples, the subject education. 
Neither the quotations nor the material presented are sufficiently correlated 
give the reader coherent, intelligible analysis the theory and practice 
Marxist-Leninist education. 

Although the book entirely deficient any critical evaluation Marx- 
ist educational philosophy and contains only occasional reference the 
American system education, the author, curiously enough, point 
several areas where American education must intensify its efforts” (page 
260). the author does his conclusion, thus departing still further 
from the purpose the book implied its title. 

The extensive bibliography books, periodicals, and sources, principally 
Russian, and the numerous footnotes, make apparent that the author 
spared neither time nor effort preparing his study. But the awkward 


phraseology, frequent typographical errors, and entirely inadequate index 
give evidence faulty editing. 


The Challenge Parenthood. New York: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 1948. pp. 
The author this book for parents psychiatrist. has had more 
than twenty years experience clinician child psychiatry. the 
introduction states that his purpose writing this book help parents 
—to stimulate them “to study and learn about parents and about children” 
(page xv). The book divided into three sections: The Psychological Back- 
ground, Methods Training, and The Difficult Child. 

Parents are assured that they cannot avoid making mistakes, and that they 
are not being condemned for these mistakes. The author states, however, 
that the behavior problems children who have been brought the clinic 
have usually been parent problems. entire chapter devoted “The Most 
Common Mistakes Child Training.” However, the author warns parents 
against developing attitudes discouragement and inadequacy. recom- 
mends positive approach. Studying the motives underlying the child’s 
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behavior will help the parent guide his development intelligently. the 
-words the author, “the proper way training children identical with 
the proper way treating fellow human beings” (pages xiii—xiv). 

the opinion this reviewer, there overemphasis the “strug- 
gle” motive child behavior. The child pictured trying various tricks 
overcome parental opposition. Actually, this struggle the result lack 
parental understanding the growth needs the child. 

the discussion early feeding experiences, the author stresses the 
importance regularity and schedule. does not along with the 
ponents the plan infant feeding. states that much 
the early crying infants “is misunderstood anxious parents indi- 
cating hunger pain, while often means only that the child wants some 
attention.” 

There are many discussions specific problems child behavior taken 


from the author’s clinical experiences. The general tone the book help- 


ful and reassuring. 


AND YOAKAM, GERALD Teacher and His 
New York: Ronald Press, 1947. pp. 

This book overview the nature the teacher’s and the 
conditions under which works. Concerning the teacher’s the authors 
discuss instructional activities, teacher personality, teacher-child relationships, 
and the teacher’s responsibility society. Concerning working conditions, the 
authors consider qualifications, economic welfare, professional relationships, 


and community living. Further orient the prospective teacher, these writers 
include chapters that deal with the history the American school system, 
social trends and governmental controls education, the development 
educational theory, and school financial support. 

For three hundred—page book, this quite breadth topic. cover 
such range, the authors have had present their materials generally and 
succinctly, without going deeply into any one topic. Their purpose assumes 
that the prospective teacher better prepared continue his professional 
education first looks the broad framework responsibilities and condi- 
tions within which will work. 

Throughout this book the style writing direct and clear; the organi- 
zation within chapters concise. spirit, the authors have made honest 
attempt realistic this overview teaching profession. supple- 
ment this overview, perhaps the bibliographies could have been better pre- 
pared, including more entries particularly suitable prospective teachers 
who are getting their introduction professional literature. 


Jacoss 


ForsyTHE, Administration High School New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. pp. 

Mr. Forsythe’s book the product long and practical experience 
the administration high-school athletics. far the best book dealing 
with the administration athletics high schools. The author goes beyond 
the mere recital administrative procedures and policies. clearly sets 
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forth standards and ideals the conduct sports which sometimes are over- 
looked the desire establish winning records. The book does contain, 
however, vast amount practical information aimed effective administra- 
tion sports. 

The book contains comprehensive and clear discussions national, state, 
and local policies for control athletics, contest management, purchase and 
care equipment, awards, finances, safety, planning and maintenance 
facilities, intramural sports, girls’ athletics, junior—high school athletics, and 
current trends high-school sports. 

The volume well documented and contains many excellent illustrations. 
The chapters dealing with policies and plans for local athletic programs, 
management athletic contests, purchase and care sports equipment, and 
athletic finances and budgets are outstanding. This publication should 


the personal library all those responsible for the administration inter- 
school sports. 


Increasing Personal Efficiency. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1936. pp. (Third edition, revised). 

This reprint and revision popular book which first appeared 
1925. Although there are chapters efficient learning and the reduction 
emotional tension, the book not mere discourse personality building. 
The major portion the book concerned with the maximal conditions for 
promoting personal comfort, well-being, and efficiency. 

The findings from great many technical fields, such industrial engi- 
neering, safety engineering, and experimental psychology, are made available 
practical form for the use the average person who wishes make his 
home more comfortable well safer place which live and work. 
The chapters are brief, the point, and written clear, readable style. 


Experiment Learning 
Number Systems 


[Continued from page 


THE basis the two foregoing tests may conclude 
that the study different number systems possible 
the seventh-grade level; that such study aids children under- 
standing our own number system; and that the effect such 
study may expected last. 

These conclusions are limited two considerations. The 
experimenter not certain that the effect just four days 
study being measured since, matter fact, the nature 
our own number system may have been emphasized obliquely 
throughout the entire semester. second and more important 
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factor which limits the conclusiveness this study has 
with the size and nature the sample. single experiment 
utilizing few students not conclusive. result, the 
experimental findings can accepted only with certain reser- 


vations. [Vol. XXVIII, No. 


Survey Curriculum Problems and 


Practices Ohio Schools 
[Continued from page 
Ohio teachers with national, state, and local professional organi- 
zations (97 per cent all superintendents checked this practice 
regularly followed). Eighty per cent the superintendents 
reported professional libraries their schools. 

These are the findings from the questionnaire study. The 
figures have told part the story. But the checking either 
“we not practice,” “we are starting experimenting with 
this practice,” “we regularly follow this practice,” leaves 
the dark about the difficulties, the successes, and the strong 
and weak points the practices developed each particu- 
lar school. 

give more lifelike picture what involved being 
able check practice such “we regularly follow,” the 
Research Committee asked the superintendents give fur- 
ther information about their own experiences developing the 
practice. have already collected this information for In- 
Service Education practices. These experiences will put 
together one more small pamphlets that all superin- 
tendents and teachers Ohio can benefit from the experiences 
their colleagues. [Vol. XXVIII, No. 


ERROR was made the article Mr. and Mrs. Kinzer, 
“College Chemistry Students Deficient Arithmetic: 
Personal Data,” which appeared the March 16, 1949, issue 
the The last line the second footnote 
following Table page should read: 


Only—other.......... 2.4 


regret that this mistake was made. 
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